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AREN’T  WE  CROWDED  OUT  OF  THIS? 


“LADIES  FIRST! 
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THE  last  year  of  St.  Mary’s 
Hall,  Shanghai,  was  the  best 
year  of  her  history — a year 
of  tremendous  opportunities, 
when  the  girls  “grew”  almost  as  we 
watched  them,  when  the  foreign  teach- 
ers were  kept  on  the  qui  vive  to  re- 
spond, encourage  and  guide  a new  life 
that  few  realized  could  so  suddenly 
show  itself  in  Chinese  girls. 

“Since  the  Revolution”  is  the  pass- 
word that  explains  it  all,  and  the  girls, 
too,  know  that  well.  One  said  that  now 
when  she  and  her  sisters  were  at  home 
during  vacations,  and  the  brothers  and 
cousins  started  through  the  dining- 
room ahead  of  them  they  cried,  “No! 
Since  the  Revolution.  ‘Ladies  first’!” 
The  boys  would  answer,  “Bother  your 
old  Revolution !”  but  they  stepped  back 
as  they  said  it.  Another,  in  a paper 
written  for  the  class  in  Political 
Science,  after  a mild  dissertation  on 
woman’s  rights,  wrote,  “But  women 
should  not  think  too  highly  of  them- 
selves and  should  be  grateful  for  the 
respect  of  men.  The  motto  in  all 
things  should  be  ‘Ladies  first.’  ” 

There  is,  of  course,  a great  danger 
in  the  new  and  surprising  spirit  of 
these  later  times,  and  it  is  an  anxious 
period  for  those  in  charge;  but  the  op- 
portunity is  infinitely  greater  than  the 


danger,  and  the  girls  themselves  de- 
serve the  credit  for  the  path  they 
have  chosen  to  follow.  They  have 
learned  to  think  of  themselves  as 
women,  and  to  say,  “Ladies  first,”  but 
they  leave  it  to  us  to  show  them  how 
to  become  both  women  and  ladies ; and 
the  result  has  been  a mutual  trust  and 
a comradeship  between  teachers  and 
students  that  is  the  best  possible 
promise  for  the  future. 

All  this  means  an  opening  out  of  the 
minds  of  these  children  in  all  sorts  of 
directions,  a sudden  development  of 
individualities  that  is  sometimes  like 
a scenic  railway  in  its  effect  on  the 
teacher,  a desire  to  do  things  them- 
selves instead  of  having  them  done  for 
them,  and  an  increased  appreciation 
and  thoughtfulness.  We  hear  “Thank 
you”  and  “Excuse  me”  so  much  more 
often  than  of  old. 

There  are  four  ways  in  which  this 
awakening  particularly  shows  itself: 
In  their  school  work ; in  the  interest  in 
live  subjects,  subjects  that  make  them 
think  for  themselves — History,  Hy- 
giene, Political  Science,  Psychology 
and  Comparative  Religions ; in  the 
play  hours,  in  their  increased  interest 
in  outdoor  life;  in  their  life  with  each 
other,  in  their  new  consciousness  of 
social  obligations,  the  wish  to  be  host- 
esses as  well  as  guests,  and  in  much 
less  self-consciousness  in  manners. 


But  the  best  form  that  this  develop- 
ment took — the  best  because  it  showed 
whence  the  whole  spirit  sprang — was 
the  really  great  movement  toward 
Christianity — a new  earnestness  in  the 
Christian  girls,  and  a new  interest 
among  the  non-Christians.  This  came 
entirely  from  the  girls,  beginning  with 
small  groups  and  gradually  working 
out  in  wider  and  wider  circles.  The 
usual  voluntary  Sunday  evening  meet- 
ings increased  in  numbers,  and  addi- 
tional weekday  meetings  were  started, 
where  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  girls 
met  for  prayers  and  hymns  and  discus- 
sions, or  to  listen  to  one  of  the  foreign 
teachers.  Three  girls  asked  for  Bap- 
tism, and,  after  waiting  six  months  to 
prove  their  earnestness  and  win  their 
parents’  consent,  were  baptized.  An- 
other followed  later  in  the  year.  Still 
another  expects  to  be  baptized  in  the 
fall.  And  one  afternoon  a group  of 
the  leading  heathen  girls,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a large  number  of  others,  took 
a definite  stand  for  Christianity,  say- 
ing that  they  felt  they  must  be  Chris- 
tians and  that  they  were  going  to  try 
to  persuade  their  parents  to  agree  to 
it.  It  was  really  remarkable  to  see  the 
effect  that  that  afternoon  had  on  those 
particular  girls.  They  seemed  to  come 
out  so  much  more  after  that,  there 
was  so  much  more  animation  about 
them  when  thev  met  and  talked  to  us. 

As  is  natural  in  any  such  movement, 


ALL,  READY  FOR  A GAME 


if  it  is  really  “rooted  and  grounded,” 
the  girls  at  once  wanted  “to  do  some- 
thing,” to  do  it  themselves  for  other 
people,  and  they  chose  such  sweet  and 
spontaneous  ways  of  setting  about  it. 
The  little  tots  were  the  first.  They 
gave  a play  very  privately,  and  brought 
me  six  dollars  and  thirty  cents,  “To 
give  a Christmas  to  some  poor  chil- 
dren, because  we  have  such  nice 
Christmases  here.”  The  older  girls 
were  not  to  be  outdone,  and  they  also 
gave  a play.  The  next  day — this  was 
all  just  before  Christmas — the  nor- 
mals capped  the  climax  by  inviting, 
and  personally  conducting,  all  the  chil- 
dren from  the  Orphanage  to  the  very 
front  seats  in  the  assembly  hall,  and 
surprising  all  of  us  with  a play,  a 
Christmas  tree  and  a fearful  and  won- 
derful Santa  Claus  who  sent  the  little 
orphans  home  wreathed  in  smiles  and 
with  laps  overflowing  with  candy  and 
peanuts.  It  was  not  more  than  a 
dozen  girls  who  had  so  shown  that 
they  knew  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Christmas  spirit,  and  they  were  the 
poorer  Christian  girls.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  Christmas  surprise 
that  was  in  store  for  them  on  the  next 
day,  but  you  may  be  sure  we  teachers 
were  glad  to  think  that  they,  too,  were 
to  have  a treat. 

All  that  has  been  told  so  far  is  what 
the  girls  themselves  have  done,  their 
own  reaching  out  after  the  life  of  nor- 


mal  Christian  schoolgirls.  It  was  for 
us  to  meet  them  with  the  right  kind  of 
response  and  to  give  them  what  they 
were  unconsciously  asking;  and  we 
tried  hard  to  do  it  in  the  best  way. 
In  answer  to  the  intellectual  awaken- 
ing an  unheard-of  venture  was  made, 
when  Dr.  Tsu’s  offer  to  help  was  ac- 
cepted, and  he,  an  unmarried  Chinese 
man,  gave  a course,  first  in  Political 
Science,  and,  later,  in  Psychology,  to 
the  seniors  and  normals.  It  was  im- 
mensely successful.  Of  course,  he 
could  give  them  only  the  merest  sketch 
of  the  subjects,  and  one  of  the  things 
that  Lin  Sz-yuen,  whom  we  have  nick- 
named “The  Firecracker,”  said  that 
she  had  learned  from  her  study  of 
Psychology  was  that  “women  have 
more  tuition  than  men!”  But  how  it 
did  wake  them  up!  They  discoursed 
on  “Chinese  dietetics,”  imagined  them- 
selves health  commissioners  for  Zau- 
kado — the  dirty  village  outside  the 
compound  gates — and  played  archi- 
tects for  themselves,  drawing  plans  for 
very  practical  Chinese  castles-in-the- 
air.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the  in- 
direct results  of  this  new  sort  of  think- 
ing. You  cannot  plan  to  build  a house 
without  looking  at  your  own  room  with 
new  eyes,  and  the  girls,  for  the  first 
time,  made  little  attempts  at  decorat- 
ing their  crowd  . bedrooms.  That  is 
our  opportunity  to  teach  them  how 
to  make  a tasteful,  homelike  home. 


To  meet  the  new  interest  in  outdoor 
life  we  really  felt  that  manna  had  been 
sent  us  from  heaven  in  the  shape  of 
golf  balls  and  putters.  It  may  not 
seem  possible  that  golf  could  so  change 
the  life  of  a school,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how,  without  golf,  some  of  the 
most  valuable  lessons  that  the  girls 
have  learned  could  ever  have  been 
taught.  To  the  older  girls,  who  were 
carrying  the  strain  of  heavy  courses, 
it  meant  rosy  cheeks  and  clothes  loose 
enough  “to  swing  my  arms.”  When 
they  were  taken  to  the  links  on 
the  college  grounds  to  play,  a foreign 
teacher  went,  too,  and  that  was  a 
chance  to  teach  the  necessity  for  chap- 
eronage.  The  comradeship  that  al- 
ways comes  from  games  grew  up,  and 
we  forgot  that  we  were  teachers  and 
students,  foreigners  and  Chinese,  and 
all — yes,  even  dignified  Chinese  seniors 
— ran  after  our  balls.  It  was  funny 
to  see  an  extra  sweater  hung  on  a 
bush,  or  a skirt  gathered  up  and  a pair 
of  trousered  legs  racing  up  a bank, 
with  their  owner  shouting  a mixture 
of  Chinese  and  English  at  the  top  of 
her  lungs!  With  the  comradeship 
came  a new  thoughtfulness,  and  we 
felt  it  a great  day  when  the  girls  first 
thought  of  paying  for  the  little  caddy, 
and  said,  “It  isn’t  fair  tha't  you  should 
always  do  it.  We  want  equality,  so 
we’ll  take  ‘The  Peanut’  back  with  us 
to-day.”  We  did  everything  that  we 


could  to  encourage  this  new  sport,  lim- 
ited golf  to  the  upper  classes  to  keep 
up  the  enthusiasm,  arranged  tourna- 
ments, and  cheerfully  ate  a hasty 
breakfast  to  play  for  an  hour  before 
school  began. 

Again,  to  meet  the  new  desire  to 
play  hostess,  which  means  so  much  for 
their  future  home  life,  we  first  gave 
foreign  tiffin  parties  for  them  at  our 
own  house,  and  were  delighted  to  ac- 
cept their  invitation,  in  return,  to  a 
feast  given  us  by  the  seniors,  for 
which  one  of  the  girls  had  painted  the 
daintiest  little  place  cards;  let  them 
give  tea  parties  in  our  house,  and  took 
them  to  entertainments  at  St.  John’s. 
School  spirit  naturally  grew,  and  we 
tried  to  help  that  along,  too.  The 
cover  of  a fine  new  catalogue  was  de- 
signed by  one  of  the  girls,  and  it  was 
food  for  thought  to  them  to  find  that 
the  names  of  all  honor  students  were 
published  in  it.  A big  St.  Mary’s  ban- 
ner was  presented  to  the  school  by  the 
Junior  Auxiliary,  small  flags  were 
made  and  sold  by  the  younger  Juniors, 
a school  scrapbook  was  started,  and 
pretty  postal  cards  were  printed  in 
Japan,  which  took  at  once.  The  even- 
ing before  Commencement  a new  cus- 
tom was  established  of  step  singing  in 
the  twilight,  under  swinging  red  lan- 
terns, with  special  songs  written  for 
the  occasion. 

The  new  spiritual  life  was  the  most 


difficult  to  guide.  We  would  not  for 
the  world  throw  cold  water,  and  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  always  a 
possibility  of  hysteria.  But  that,  like 
everything  else,  was  cared  for  in  some 
way  far  beyond  our  knowledge,  and  we 
tried  to  watch  and  guide  without  in- 
terfering, and  were  always  ready  to 
smooth  out  puzzled  foreheads,  and  to 
supply  practical  work  which  is  the  saf- 
est outlet.  Mr.  Sherwood  Eddy  was 
asked  to  talk  to  the  girls,  and,  later,  a 
Chinese  evangelist  from  Peking ; a new 
Scripture  medal  for  the  best  Chinese 
essay  on  some  subject  chosen  by  the 
faculty — this  year  it  was  “The  Last 
Supper” — was  offered,  and  the  privi- 
lege was  given  them,  to  which  they  re- 
sponded splendidly,  of  supporting  the 
day-school  that  Miss  Mitchell  opened 
in  the  new  preaching  hall  in  Zaukado. 
With  their  money  paying  for  it,  and  a 
St.  Mary’s  graduate  teaching  it,  no 
wonder  they  called  it  “Little  St. 
Mary’s.” 

Perhaps  this  will  give  some  idea  of 
our  new  St.  Mary’s,  and  tell  why  we 
have  waked  up  each  morning  with  a 
thrill  of  expectation,  and  gone  to  bed 
happy  and  thankful  at  night.  At  last 
the  chance  that  we  have  waited  for  has 
come,  and  the  girls  are  helping  us  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  But  how  can  we, 
how  can  we  really  meet  it  in  our  al- 
most hopelessly  inadequate  building 
and  tiny  compound,  where  one  hun- 


dred  and  ninety-six  girls  are  walking 
on  each  other’s  heels  and  sleeping  like 
sardines?  The  more  they  want  to  live, 
the  more  we  long  to  see  them  in  a set- 
ting where  they  can.  We  are  cramped 
for  air,  cramped  for  space,  cramped 
for  everything ! We  can  have  no  study 
hall.  The  library  is  a practice  room. 
There  isn’t  an  inch  of  room  where  a 
girl  can  sit  down  during  the  day,  but 
on  the  edge  of  her  own  bed.  If  they 
are  expanding  in  such  quarters,  what 
may  we  not  expect  of  them  in  space 
enough  for  growth,  physical  and  spiri- 
tual? Missionaries  everywhere  are 
convinced  that  the  salvation  of  China 
lies  in  her  women,  and  the  Chinese 
women  are  already  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  Buddhism  and  Confucianism 
have  failed  them,  and  Christianity 
alone  can  save  them.  They  are  looking 
to  us  to  give  them  Christianity,  and  we 
must  do  it  at  once,  for  the  opportunity 
will  pass,  and  perhaps  never  return. 
This  is  a crisis  for  Chinese  women.  It 
means  Christianity  or  atheism  for 
them.  Will  not  the  Church  at  home 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  their  call- 
ing? 

New  Land  for  the  new  St.  Mary’s  is 
secured.  Get  “Why?” — Leaflet  No.  205 — 
from  the  Literature  Department,  and 
read  about  the  new  Buildings  called  for. 
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